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thoughts and would discuss every subject with him, elucidating as he went. Then his father would ask: "Do you thoroughly understand that?" When he would fall into the trap and say, "Oh, yes," his father would turn the tables: "Very well then, write it out and bring it to me so I can see that you do." Thereupon the boy would find many points he had not understood. When the paper was presented the father would read it and say: "What did you mean by that; did you mean such and such a thing?" Again the affirmative answer, whereupon the paper would be handed back and his father would say: "Well, you did not say it, so suppose you try again and see if you can say what you mean this time, and if not we'll have another talk and a third go at it." "Many times", the President said, "I have had even a fourth and fifth 'go at it' before my father thought it really conveyed what I could easily have told him, but what, when I tried to write, became obscure and involved."
This intimate picture of his childhood, and the admiration he had for his father, immediately established a bond of sympathy between us, for I had so exactly the same reverence for my own father. So we stopped the reading and talked of our childhood hours, and found many things in common regarding the South, die poverty of all our own people after the Civil War and the faithfulness of the old negroes to their masters and mistresses. I told him of an old servant who had belonged to my grandfather and who after the emancipation had drifted to Texas to live, but who made the long journey back to Virginia every few years to see her people, as she called my grandmother and my father. I remember our distress at hearing, through a Texas paper, of her death by accidental drowning. All Southern children were taught to call the old slaves "uncle" or "aunt", by way of respect; so we always called this old woman "Aunt Sil-vey". Imagine our surprise a few months after reading of her death to see her appear hale and hearty, wearing as usual her red bandana. She was always smiling and bobbing, and when